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Old Virginia Hams 


There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 
you’ll renew your ‘order of course. 
per Ib. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 


Purcellville, Va. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


**1847’’ ROGERS 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


Twenty thousand pieces at one-half 
catalogue price. This is the original 
and best known make of Rogers ware 
and stock includes twelve patterns. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Stenographe 


‘he L. DIAMENT & co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 


in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








WANTED. 


ANTED— FOR YOU TO LET ME KNOW 

if you have any writing or compiling of sta- 

tistics, estimating the cost of departments in your 

business, general accounting or auditing, you wish 

to have done. I would like to secure such work 

for a Friend, who is an expert. Address, George 
B. Miller, Wilmington, Del. 


WANTED —AT THIS OFFICE TO 
plete our files, a few “‘Intelligencers’’ 
8-24-1907. 


ANTED-—A REFINED, HEALTHY, 
young woman as mother’s helper in family 
of six children. Must be experienced in care of 
infants. Suitable compensation. Address, T. J., 
42 Gowen Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


COM- 
dated 


FOR NEARLY TWO YEARS I HAVE BEEN 

living with my family in western Washington, 
between Puget Sound and the Olympic Mountains, 
25 miles west of Seattle. We are satisfied with 
soil and water. The climate favors out-of-doors 
work during almost every week of winter. The 
business outlook is good. We desire neighbors, 
especially people interested in gardening, fruit 
growing and poultry raising. Correspondence in- 
vited. S. EDWARD PASCHALL, Chico, Kitsap Co., 
Washington. 


DUCATED GERMAN LADY WISHES WORK 
by day—mending, helping dressmaker or 
housework. Address, No. 28 this office. 


fF OUSEHOLD HELP—COLORED WOMAN, 
fine laundress, also willing to sweep and 
clean, wishes day’s work. Disengaged after Tues- 
day each week. Good reference. Address No. 27 
this office. 


MEDPDLE AGED WOMAN OF REFINEMENT 
and experience wishes a position as atten- 
dant to elderly or invalid lady. References ex- 
changed. Address, L. M. T., 853 N. 16th St., Phila. 


ANTED—BY YOUNG MAN OF EXCEL- 

lent character, strong, able-bodied, position 

to do any honest work. Eleven years in one place 

as assistant foreman. Further particulars apply 

to Emily Wilbur, The Neighborhood Guild, 151 
Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia. 


ANTED—IN A FRIEND’S FAMILY IN 

Germantown, a young working housekeeper, 

must be fond of children and a good sewer. Ref- 

erences exchanged. Address, 308 Bailey Building, 
1218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. 
all the year. Home comforts. 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. 


Open 
Fine mountain 


Continued on page iit 


THE HEART 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


BY 
WAYNE WHIPPLE 


Author of ** The Story-Life of Lincoln ;’’ 

“ The Lincoln Story Calendar,”’ Etc. 
This is a delightful book of 54 pages, 
bound in red cloth. The love, the sym- 
pathy, the pathos and the real heart life 
of Lincoln in every phase are mirrored 
in this little volume in a way to com- 

mend it to every American citizen. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PaiD 50 CENTS 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 


1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


“GLENBURNIE ON LAKE GEORGE” 


Wanted an experienced Hotel Manager and 
Friends ge to become interested in our 
New Resort at “Glenburnie on Lake George,” 
We are now building a Modern Equipped Summer 
Hotel for Rent, either furnished or unfurnished, 
and will make attractive terms to right party. We 
control one of the most beautiful locations along 
this World-renowned Lake, and purpose to make 
it an ideal Resort for rest and recreation. 

For booklet and further information, address 
during Winter Months 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & Son, 
Pocomoke C ity, _ Maryland. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs will fade. 


Have them made PERMANENT by 
being copied and printed on Platinum 
paper. Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ESCORTED FOREIGN TOURS 


Afford the best opportunity to visit Europe 
at the proper seasons. The itineraries are 
delightful; parties limited to 15 persons, 
and the membership all that can be de- 
sired. Send for Brochure, “TRAVEL FREE 
FROM CARE IN 1909." We are also 


especially well equipped to make 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


easy and comfortable by supplying steam- 
ship accommodations by every line, foreign 
railroad tickets, travelers’ checks, guide 
books, etc., and by furnishing helpful in- 
formation regarding rates, hotels, etc. 


BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President. 
JOHN L. CARVER, Secretary, 
CHARLES A. TYLER. Manager. 


532 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
viver a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 cents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline, For longer inser- 
@en reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 








Correspondence and consultations re- 
garding investments, trust estates and 
the care and oversight of private, char- 
itable and meeting funds invited. 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send.for catalogue. 


| Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York, 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa» 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 





EDUCATIONAL 





Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


: ’ 
Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Second Houses 
The Pennhurst eae 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.\ 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
© street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 





Watch Repairing 


“Where is the best place 
to get my watch repaired 
and kept in order.” For 
ninety years our special- 
ty has been repairing and 
adjusting fine chrono- 
meters and timepieces. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 


Established 1844. ) 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. j 


PHILADELPHIA, 





OLD MEETING-HOUSES. 

(Continued.) 

IV. 

I love old Meeting-houses;—how remote 
From all the world’s loud tumult do they seem!— 
Islands of blissful peace to lull tired souls 
Tossed on the seas of daily circumstance 
And seeking friendly haven after storm; 
Sequestered bowers sweet with holy balm, 
To shelter and to shield. No word may tell 
The pathos of their centuried peacefulness, 
Tranquil and holy;—here have women wept 
Above their loved-ones, strong men here were bowed 
By piteous grief, in those grey ruthless hours 
When in the silent earth they laid to rest 
Their precious dear ones,—while the old house gloomed 
In silent sympathy, and all its trees 
And clinging ivies sighed in unison 
A requiem for vanished loveliness, 
Or worth and noble charm too early gone, 
Or goodly veterans called to their long home. 


The memories are sacred that enshrine 

Those sweet-sad, tragic, grey and piteous hours; 
But with each mellow year that mellows grief 
And reconciles us to the Father’s will, 

The dear old Meeting-house grows more endeared 
And gathers sentiment unto itself, 

Deep sentiment and reverence and love. 


One Meeting-house I love to call to mind 

Endeared by long ancestral ties, where late 

We came, descendants of the sires of old, 

To celebrate in autumn’s pensive hours 

The hundredth year of that old Meeting-house. 

In many a loving heart that golden day 

Has now become a blessed memory 

Of dying woodlands flaming mile on mile, 

Of great cloud-fleets above the sleeping hills, 

And old-time peacefulness and love and charm. 
And through it all, one strong calm voice rings clear, 
His voice who seemed that centuried day, when all 
Our thoughts were of the Past, to sound once more 
The clarion call of sturdy Fox, or Penn, 

Or Woolman’s pleading pathos grave and sweet,— 
With homely simile and pithy phrase 

Stirring our youth to enter once again 

The lists where long ago our fathers strove 

For truth and faith and freedom of the soul. 


Indeed he seemed of that pure brotherhood 

Of old-time Quakers,—our Idealist, 

Our Optimist,—I loved to call him so,— 

Blending the vigor of the elder day 

With some fine grace caught from our own rich age, 
And fusing all with warm poetic glow 

As of some memory Wordsworthian. 

It could not other be, since he once roamed 

On Wordsworth’s hills and mused the seer’s high song 
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Amid Westmoreland’s sacred solitudes. 

—Such memory of that centuried day is mine,— 
That golden day of peacefulness and love, 

Of dying woodlands flaming mile on mile, 

And great cloud-fleets above the sleeping hills. 


(To be concluded.) 


ELLEN TUCKER EMERSON. 

Many “pilgrims make their way to Concord, 
drawn thither by literary interest in Hawthorne 
and Channing and the Alcotts and Emerson; or it 
may be by the deeper feeling of gratitude such as 
M. D. Conway felt for the sentence in Emerson 
that was like God’s hand upon his shoulder. They 
have counted themselves much favored when their 
guide could tell them as they chanced to meet a 
woman of snowy hair and benignant face and 
dress as simple as a Friend’s. “That is Miss Ellen 
Emerson.” Nothing could make so real to them 
what Concord has been in the past as a glimpse 
of this shinning face—a living commentary on 
her father’s cheerful philosophy. Her pervasive 
influence reached old and young, the scholar and 
the untaught alike. She loved to be with people, 
and she made their interests her own. After in- 
tervals of years between her and her friends, she 
gathered up the threads of personal history with 
eager sympathy. She was herself so true and so 
clear, seeing that she quickened their sight and 
stimulated all that was best in them. 

Her unbounded hospitality bade her guest 
choose the date that would permit the longer stay. 
Then followed the quiet unfading joys of that 
place of peace. There were the drives about his- 
toric Concord, with its lily-crowded river, its 
minute man, its literary associations, the sunny 
slope and hollows where rest its famous dead 
There was the “huckleberrying day” that might 
yield only a secant return of huckleberries, but 
had the reward of a clamber to the favorite ledge 
of which Emerson wrote: 

“My garden is a forest ledge 
Which older forests bound. 
The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge, 
Then plunge to depths beyond.” 
There was the old-fashioned flower garden at 


the back of the square New England house, whose 


generous hollyhocks and poppies possibly perpet- 
uated from Mrs. Emerson’s own sowing, gener- 
ously shared their seeds—the garden of which 
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Emerson entered in his journal of the early days. 

“The young minister did very well, but one day 
he married a wife, and after that he noticed that 
though he planted corn never so often, it was sure 
to come up tulips, contrary to all laws of botany.” 

There were half hours of retirement in the book- 
lined library of sacred memories where a small 
calendar of 1882 is still in its place upon the wall 
—the last upon which the poet scholar looked— 
and there were quiet times together over the work- 
basket, when she would make known to her friend 
one of her most valued books. 

Farther back than these cherished memories 
were days in which her father was in full strength 
and their comradeship was complete; when once 
in recounting to her the embarrassments of the 
lyceum lecturer from the poor lighting of his read- 
ing-desk he exclaimed: “One could read by the 
Pleiades if he could only read high enough; as it 
is, the Pleiades have only light enough to show 
themselves!” And there were days not to be 
forgotten in which she ministered with maternal 
tenderness to her mother’s failing strength, and 
again to others near of kin. 

Her beautiful life here, of seventy years, has 
lately ended (First-month fourteenth). She has 
not written books nor made pictures nor statues, 
but she has lived the best that is in books and in 
the artist’s achievements; and her goodness and 
the grace of her soul have entered into many lives, 
to live on and on. She was ripe for the Heavenly 
Life. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Most of us forget that while Christ taught that 
his kingdom was not of this world he also taught 
that it was a present and living reality in this 
world, since it existed then in the hearts of his 
faithful followers and would continue so to do 
from that time through all eternity. 

When one reads carefully His wonderful teach- 
ing concerning His kingdom and ponders those 
parables, one is tempted to say, “Alas! why is it 
that we are still so far from a universal realiza- 
tion of what Christ desired in His children?” 

We pray each day, “Thy kingdom come.” Yet 
what do we do to bring about the coming? Do 
we ourselves each day enter into that kingdom 
and make it a reality? Not only once or twice 
going into the secret chamber and receiving 
Christ’s abounding life into our souls, but when- 
ever leisure comes to us, as we travel in cars or 
walk along the street, do we realize the presence 
of Him, who is as real to-day as when He walked 
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in Galilee? He who is our way, our truth, our 
life, who receives us joyfully into His kingdom, 
will not only fill our life with peace and rest, he 
will not only give us spiritual, physical life and 
help, but he will fill our hearts with Divine love 
flowing out to bless all whom we meet; he will 
give us power to work effectually for Him and 
further the coming of His kingdom upon this 
weary and sin-burdened earth. 

“And we all beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord are changed to the same image from 
glory to glory even by the spirit of the Lord.” 


WHERE THE LITTLE ROMANS PLAY. 


In the summer when I used to sit at my desk 
by the open window, I frequently heard childish 
voices coming apparently out of the sky, but which 
I soon learned to associate with the patter of little 
feet on the roof above me. At first the voices 
seemed so near that they startled me and I feared 
to see the flutter of garments as some tiny speci- 
men of humanity floated downward in front of 
my window. But when in my walks on the 
Pincian I looked down upon the roofs of the 
houses in our street, I was re-assured; the garden 
in which my little neighbors played so much is 
safely fenced in and my fears were needless. Rome 
has many of these roof-gardens, where there are 
plants and flowers and birds and where the adults 
of the family often go to take the air and where 
babies and little children play when for any rea- 
son they cannot be taken to the parks. In winter 
the interval between the school sessions is spent 
up here in the sunshine if, perchance, old Sol 
deigns to show his face. 

The Romans seem to recognize the child’s right 
to play and to make provision for it. In this they 
are in advance of some peple who think themselves 
more progressive. I know of more than one town 
in America where they have planned almost ideal 
conditions for family residence, except that they 
have forgotten the playground. They have broad 
streets, pure water supply, excellent schools, fine 
library, electric lighting, fire protection—all the 
best that modern thought can suggest and modern 
science provide—and yet within a few years there 
will be no place where the children may play ex- 
cept the streets and by that time there will prob- 
ably be an efficient police force to drive them 
from this, their last resort. 

Not so in Rome. Of course children do play 
in the streets here sometimes, as they do in every 
other city, but the blessed thing is that their play- 
grounds are not confined to the street and there 
are many places where they may have, under the 
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right conditions, that exercise so necessary to | which Rome has indeed a right to be proud, de- 


their moral as well as physical development. One 
day last summer in a narrow street I saw a little 
fellow mix water and some earth which he had 
scraped up from between the paving stones and 
then smear it on a wall, using an old broken knife 
to spread it, imitating as best he could a plasterer 
at work a little farther up the street. This was 
especially interesting as showing a national trait 
—the Romans are always plastering, their stucco- 
work has been known for centuries and is still 
the wonder and admiration of the world. 

That little plasterer could easily have reached 
an open space where there was plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine; within ready access of even the 
poorest of localities there are squares where child- 
ren are not only allowed but expected to play— 
in the shade of the trees in the hot days or in the 
warm sunshine in winter. Along the banks of the 
Tiber and along many of the wider streets are 
rectangular stretches shaded by rows of trees, 
unpaved but covered with a generous supply of 
pebbles that delight the children. Here at any 


time through the day, when the weather will at 
all permit, you see the little ones at their games 
while their caretakers sit on the benches by 
the sidewallk and knit or sew or gossip; and 


here after school hours the larger children gather 
to laugh and talk over the events of the day and 
enjoy a game of toss the ball or that French im- 
portation, the graceful “Diabolo.” In the large 
open space in front of St.John in Lateran, the part 
along the old city wall is unpaved and much fre- 
quented by children and men. Quite frequently one 
sees a man taking care of his little boy, playing 
with him or watching him at his game of ball or 
quoits. This is quite an interesting place, al- 
though it is far from clean. The city wall to the 
left, as you approach the great church, rises about 
three and a half feet above the level of the ground 
there, but when you look over it you are surprised 
to see that it extends downwards some fifty feet 
to the level of the newer part of the city below; 
and you look out over vegetable gardens and 
across the Campagna for miles to where Monte 
Cavo, the noblest of the Albans, stands sentinel. 
The saints on the top of the church are in various 
attitudes, mostly looking up or away and paying 


little heed to the restless mass of humanity at | 


their feet. 1 would wish that they might have 
amore direct interest in what is near them. 


There are several beautiful squares over the | 
city, of which the most beautiful, perhaps, is the | 


Plazza di Vittorio Emanuele on the Esquiline. It 
contains some interesting old ruins, too, and 
fountains and palms. 


| come to play their games of ball. 





But the three parks, of | 


serve more than a passing notice. The Pincian 
is the one nearest the heart of the city. A few 
steps after you reach the top of the Spanish stairs 
will bring you into this beautiful place. You may 
remember that the Spanish stairs lead up the 
Pincian hill from the Piazza di Spana, formerly 
the center of the foreign and artist quarter and 
still a very popular section of the city. This park 
is much frequented by adults as well as by child- 
ren, probably because it is so near to things and 
because it is so beautiful and healthful. Here the 
rich and the poor do verily seem to meet together. 
Side by side one may see the big auto of the multi- 
millionaire, often with its single occupant, and the 
hired cab with its load of peasants, the handsome 
equipage of the prince and the humble turnout 
of the shop-keeper. Here under the shade of the 
live-oaks around the fountain where the infant 
Moses is being rescued from a watery grave the 
little children play, some plainly dressed and 
others wearing clothing of the finest texture. They 
enjoy their game of ball or tag or sail their boats 
in the fountain, unmindful of the great dome of 
St. Peter’s over there on the horizon—and of all 
that it stands for of good or ill—or of the throngs 
of men and women from all parts of the world 
who look from the terrace in front of them over 
the grim old city, the mistress of the world for 
centuries, the connecting link between the far past 
and the present, the center of interest even to-day 
to those who would realize the continuity of his- 
tory. Of afternoons, in the pavilion near the cen- 
tral drive, concerts are given by the bands of the 
different regiments, and the fashionable world 
listen from their carriages and autos while those 
of humbler means use the hired cabs or stand to 
enjoy the good music. I have yet to notice any 
preference given to “him who hath much.” 

The Villa Umberto, or Borghese, as it is more 
generally called, is a large property which the 
city bought of the Borghese family for the pur- 
pose of a park for the people. It is larger than 
the Pincian and has more natural beauty; it has 
groves of old trees in which wild flowers grow and 
stretches of meadow-land where cattle graze; al- 
together it reminds a Philadelphian of Fairmount 
Park. There is a race-course for bicyclers and for 
foot-races; there are open spaces where the boys 
Football is evi- 
dently introduced by the young American boys 
who are attending the College of Propaganda, 
but the Italians do not take to it very naturally. 
The Romans have always played ball—catch and 
throw; it is one of the few games of antiquity that 
we know of, but baseball and football seem more 
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difficult for them. The Italian boys are all excitable 
and not used to team work. When they bat a ball 
they are just as likely as not to throw the bat, too. 
Their base balls are rubber, hollow, and about 
the size of a tennis ball, and their bats are thin 
and about four inches broad, more like a paddle. 
Their footballs are round and their game seems 
to be altogether a game of kick—and discussion. 
They spend a great deal of time in what looks like 
angry talk over the plays. It is quite interesting 
to see a young priest with his long black robe on, 
showing the boys how to kick, and some of them 
can do it, too, robe and all! The Borghese con- 
tains Rome’s only approach to a zoological garden, 
a ludicrously inadequate collection, but it is open 
to everybody and the children get a great deal of 
pleasure from it. 

The great park on the Janiculum affords play- 
grounds for the children of an entirely different 
part of the city. Here one sees many little girls 
cared for by black-robed sisters—whole shoals of 
them are dressed alike—and the other day I saw 
one of the sisters, impeded as she was by her mon- 
astic garb, showing a little girl how to play 
“Diabolo.” Bands of these children guided by 
sisters and groups of uniformed boys with priests 
as their caretakers pass daily by the great statue 
of Garibaldi on the top of the hill, or stop to play 
a game in the shadow. I often wonder what they 
think of this hero thus honored by “Italy and 
Victor Emanuel.”’ 

ELLEN H. E. PRICE. 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
V. 

The verbal contest between Lincoln and Doug- 
lass really started in the senatorial campaign for 
the seat then occupied by General Sheilds, the 
Democratic colleague of the “Little Giant” in the 
Senate. Lincoln was a candidate for the position, 
but while the Legislature was strongly anti-Ne- 
braska-bill in complexion, the non-extension Dem- 
ocrats would not vote for Lincoln. A compro- 
mise was effected, and Lyman Trumbull was 
chosen Senator. It was another happy escape for 
Lincoln from being sidetracked from the main 
chance for the presidency, although at the time 
he probably did not see it in that light. 

THE BATTLE OF GIANTS. 

In 1858 the term of Douglass as Senator was 
about to expire. In July the Republican State 
Convention made Lincoln the party candidate for 
Senator. It was in the speech accepting this nom- 
ination, that he made the utterance that became 
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axiomatic: “A house divided against itself can- 
not stand. I believe this government cannot en- 
dure permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not 
expect the house to fall—but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided.” This rather daring utter- 
ance was considered ill-advised by many of Lin- 
coln’s friends, but feeling that he was right, he 
held his ground, and demonstrated as he did many 
times during his career, that his judgment was 
wiser than that of his critics. 

Early in the campaign of 1858, Lincoln chal- 
lenged Douglass to a series of joint debates. Seven 
meetings were therefore arranged at widely scat- 
tered points throughout Illinois. The places 
chosen were Ottawa, Freeport, Jonesboro, 
Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy and Alton. It is 
probable that no corresponding contest of intel- 
lectual giants has ever taken place in the history 
of American politics. Thousands attended each 
debate, and the interest was carried to the East 
by the elaborate reports published in the New 
York papers. Douglass planted himself squarely 
upon his Squatter Sovereignty theory, and the 
Dred Scott decision of the Supreme Court. At 
the outset he propounded certain questions to his 
adversary which were intended to ensnare him, 
but Lincoln eluded the danger. He later turned 
questioner himself, to the political demoliton of 
Douglass. 

The most troublesome of Lincoln’s questions 
was the following: “Can the people of the United 
States territory, in any lawful way, against the 
wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude 


| slavery from its limits prior to the formation of 


9)? 


a State Constitution?’ This question left Judge 
Douglass to fall between two stools. He had to 
stand by his own squatter sovereignty doctrine, 


| and he had defended the Dred Scott decision. The 


Douglass doctrine made the people paramount in 
state or territory, while the Dred Scott decision 
held that even Congress, much less the people of 
a territory, had no right to exclude slavery from 
any part of the national domain. If the question 
should be answered in the negative, or by an art- 
ful evasion in which form of answer Douglass was 
a past master, he might gain an advantage. Lin- 
coln’s friends tried to get him to withdraw the 
question on the ground, that if answered as in- 
dicated Douglass might be Senator, but Lincoln 
responded, “‘Perhaps, but he can never be Presi- 
dent.” He intimated that he was after larger 
game, and said, “The battle of 1860 is worth a 
hundred of this.” 


The result of this remarkable campaign, as 
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registered in the election, was a victory for the | dividing the public school fund with the Catholics, 


Republican party, but a defeat for Lincoln. While 
the party elected its state ticket, because of a 
gerrymander in the Legislative Districts, enough 
Democratic members were returned to give Doug- 
lass the senatorship. 


VISITS THE EAST. 


The debates with Douglass gave Lincoln a na- 
tional reputation, and in the winter of 1860, he 
made a tour of the East, delivering addresses in 
a number of cities in this section. His address 
in Cooper Union, New York, the evening of Feb- 
ruary 27th, was probably the most far-reaching 
speech in its results ever made by the great Pres- 
ident. The writer has heard gray-haired vet- 
erans in the struggle for the non-extension of 
slavery refer to that speech as something impos- 
sible to describe. He cracked no jokes, and told 
no stories, but with seriousness and dignity made 
an irresistible appeal to conscience and judgment. 
Probably that speech did much to make Lincoln 
President. During this tour he spoke in New 
Haven. The following day the professor of Rhet- 
oric at Yale College, held up the Lincoln speech 
before his students as a model of English compo- 
sition, and that from a man who quarter of a cen- 
tury before was a rail splitter, and a flat-boat 
deck-hand. 


THE CONVENTION OF 1860. 


As the time for the Republican Convention 
approached, a feeling of confidence possessed the 
opponents of slavery. The convention met in Chi- 
cago the 16th of May. About two weeks before 
the Democratic Convention in Charleston, South 
Carolina, failed to nominate, the Southern dele- 
gates seceding. Provision was made for the as- 
sembling of the two hostile conventions some 
weeks later. 

For a long time the most successful political 
manipulator the Republican party ever had, Thur- 
low Weed, of Albany, New York, had been look- 
ing after the Presidential interests of William H. 
Seward, and it seemed highly improbable that he 
could fall short of the nomination. It is asserted 
that probably two-thirds of all the delegates to 
the convention went to Chicago fully expecting 
to vote for Seward. The dominant issue in that 
convention, however, was the nominaton of a 
candidate who could be elected. As the delibera- 
tions progressed preceding the convention, doubts 
increased as to the ability to elect Seward. By 
many he was considered too radical, yet Lincoln 
had said as startling things as he. When Gov- 
ernor of New York, in 1838, he signed the bill 





and this made him highly objectionable to the 
remnant of the American, or “Know-Nothing” 
party, part of which had been absorbed into the 
new party. Besides, Horace Greeley and the New 
York Tribune had some time before broken with 
Seward and Weed. The Tribune opposed the 
nomination of Seward, and at that time it was 
the most influential newspaper in America. These 
things helped on the culminating influence. Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana in those days held their 
State elections in October, and carrying these 
States was considered vital to success in the Pres- 
idential contest in November. It was the united 
opinion of the party leaders in those States that 
Seward could carry neither of them, and this 
practically negatived his nomination. 

Lincoln had been made the candidate of the 
Iilinois Republicans in the State Convention, held 
a short time before the Chicago gathering. Al- 
most faultless tact, and phenomenal enthusiasm 
characterized the conduct of Lincoln’s campaign. 
No antagonisms were created, and matters were 
so shaped that should he receive the nomination, 
no bitterness could rankle in the breasts of the 
vanquished. 

When the balloting began in the convention 
Seward had 173 1-2 votes, and Lincoln but 102, 
with 234 necessary to a choice. Nearly 200 votes 
were scattered among half a dozen “favorite 
sons.” On the second ballot Lincoln increased 
to 181, and on the third ballot he had 231 1-2, only 
two and one-third less than the nominating num- 
ber. These and many more were secured by 
changes, until the final announcement gave him 
354 out of 466 votes. The end came amid scenes 
of the greatest excitement and enthusiasm which 
a nominating convention in this country ever wit- 
nessed. 


H. W. W. 


We cannot commend the Kingdom of God to the 
world through institutions that are starched and 
stiff, but only by the living, warm, expansive touch 
of human hearts reaching out in fellowship to 
others. We are ready enough to give advice, but 
slow to give ourselves. —W.C. Braithwaite. 

In Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


A wholesome taste for cleanliness and fresh air 
is one of the final attainments of humanity. 
—John Ruskin. 
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AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 


In the attractive chapel of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University, New York City, many | 


members of the American Purity Alliance and 
other interested friends of the cause met in the 
afternoon and evening of the 23rd of this month 
to hold the annual meeting. 

The subject selected for discussion at both ses- 
sions was that of Moral Education, and it was 
evident from the interest with which the speakers 
were heard by audiences composed largely of 
teachers that the topic, speakers and place were 
all well-chosen. 

The Annual Address of the President reviewed 
the progress made in the cause of Moral Educa- 
tion and of other phases of the purity movement 
during the past year, laying especial stress upon 
the remarkable moral awakening to the necessity 
for higher standards in business, politics, and edu- 
cation in the schools; and reference was made to 
the fact that the false modesty which is so often 
a cloak for evil and an incentive to it, stands in 
opposition to the purity-worker much less than 
formerly. 

Miss Julia Richman, one of the district super- 
tendents of schools in New York City, who has 
given much time and effort to the care of children 
outside of school hours, gave many thoughts from 
the depth of her experience. Religion, not a re- 
ligion must be taught. Teach that God is the 
fountain of all good. Strive to awaken the moral 
sense that is in every child, but often wholly un- 
developed, if nothing has occurred to arouse it. 
This must be done not so much by books as by the 
character of the teacher. No one can hope to de- 
velop in others that which she does not herself 
possess. 

Alexander Irvine, who is an Episcopalian minis- 
ter, a socialist and a speaker of unusual vigor and 
originality, spoke on the strength and weakness 
of modern education. Froebel and Spencer, dif- 
fering at many points, united on this: the unifica- 
tion of life—all life is one. Modern education, 
however, deals rather with the symbols of life 
than with life itself. Children cannot be educated 
by means of books alone; phases of life must be 
presented to them in the concrete. Take them to 
a public building and explain its uses; then take 
them to a foul and dark tenement and describe 
its fruits. The top root of immorality is the pres- 
ent economic condition, which young people 
should be made to comprehend with the hope that 
they may help to improve. It may thus come about 
that human beings may sometimes be housed as 
well as dogs and horses. 


| 
| 








A plea for a more careful selection of physical | 


directors in schools and colleges was made by Dr. 
John H. Scott, of Brooklyn, as the influence of 
these men is very great for good and for evil. 

Between sessions about a score of those present 
passed a pleasant hour in the hospitable home of 
William and Anna M. Jackson, not far away. 

In the evening, Laura B. Garrett described in 
an instructive way the methods she is employing 
to teach sex physiology and hygiene to groups of 
mothers, girls and children in Baltimore, through 
Nature Study, under the joint direction of the 
Alliance and Society of Social Hygiene. The au- 
dience evinced deep interest as she described in an 
unaffected and graphic way, the often original 
methods she uses to reach the heart and mind of 
her young friends. 

The power of different influences at various 
ages of the child, was dwelt upon by Dr. F. U. 
Seerley, of Springfield, Mass., illustrated by dia- 
grams drawn upon a blackboard. The influence 
of the mother comes first, then in succession, that 
of the teacher, the father, the chum, the gang, the 
fraternity or club, and business associations. All 
of these come early in life and as they fix the char- 
acter for life, their extreme importance was em- 
phasized. 

The discussion that followed was earnest and 
illuminating, each speaker endeavoring not to 
prove any favorite point of view but to bear wit- 
ness to the truth. 

Taken altogether the exercises were uplifting 
and instructive, and the work reported by the Al- 
liance for the past year marks a distinct advance. 

The next issue of The Philanthropist will con- 
tain a full account of the meeting and a resumé of 
the addresses. 

At the business session of the Alliance the offi- 
cers were re-elected, with some changes and ad- 
ditions in the list of Vice-Presidents and General 
Council. 


PROGRESSIVE BRETHREN. 

The religious unrest among church people is a 
far more hopeful sign of the times than the ortho- 
dox complacency that approves the doctrine but 
neglects the practice. The people who stay away 
from the church as a protest against its teachings 
or its practice, or who stay by the church for the 
purpose of protesting, are far nearer the Kingdom 
than are the indifferent non-attendant contribu- 
tors to the conventional, the becoming and the 
established methods and doctrines. The tidings of 


| a Baptist minister in Freeport, Ill., whose interest 


in the sociological and theological problems of the 
day has aroused the anxieties of the elders, and 
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the statement that pressure is brought to bear 
upon him to start a People’s Movement in that 
city, are encouraging. There is vitality also in 
the announcement of the Monday dailies of Chica- 
go, that a young Methodist minister in one of the 
suburbs preached last Sunday in a hall, his pulpit 
having been denied him by the Presiding Elder 
because of suspected heresy. A good friend of 
Unity sends us some letters telling of a “Progres- 
sive Brethren” movement in the old Dunkard 
church in a thrifty little Illinois village that is 
ministered to by a brother who is learning to rec- 
ognize “that the God of creation and the God of 
revelation are one and the same, and if a study 
of the works of creation bring to light truths 
which seem to conflict with revelation, as it has 
been interpreted, we may reasonably suspect that 
the interpretation has been faulty.” Here is a 
progressive brother in the Dunkard pulpit who 
“dreams of the Christian of to-morrow who knows 
God at first hand, who knows humanity’s aspira- 
tions as well as its mistakes, and who serves his 
fellow man.” Our informant writes: “You will 
note with what zest our orthodox brother accepts 
ideas from Unity. It works like leaven. If I had 


the means, I would place Unity in the hands of 
all progressive Christians who would dare accept 
Paul’s words,—‘Prove all things and hold fast 


that which is good.’ ” 
From Unity (Chicago). 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 

The best method of religious education for so- 
cial ministry and service would, I think, be a 
method which would make the learner feel most 
deeply the meaning of Christ’s mission and revela- 
tion, for He was the great social servant. With 
Him the main concern is always the expansion of 
life, the widening of personal influence, the in- 
crease of moral and spritual power. The educa- 
tional revolution now most urgent is one which 
shall deliver our children from the stones of the 
Scribes and Pharisees and shall give them the 
real bread of the gospels. 

The religious teaching of the past has too much 
taken the child out of the warm and intimate 
realm of experience into a strange and unknown 
world, where nothing seemed familiar and real. 
We have done too little to make Christ seem to 
the young learner a real and genuine Person, 
facing the issues of life, making momentous 
choices, exhibiting the heroic and tender aspects 
of character, and exhibiting in all the phases of 
His complex life the spirit of love and service. 





Our first concern now must be, both in our Bible 
schools and our secular schools, to put Him before 
these plastic minds so that He will appeal to them 
as the true goal and the type of life and the in- 
spirer of their visions, so that all unconsciously 
they will catch and absorb His ideals and become 
informed with His spirit, so that to be a Christian 
will be synonymous with being Christ-like. If 
we want to produce a generation of persons in- 
fused with the spirit of social service, we must 
inspire these persons in their early youth with a 
real vision of the Son of Man, whose life was an 
incarnation of this spirit. 

Our first great need is some new, living, dy- 
namic, religious literature. We have Hawthorne’s 
splendid ““Wonder Book,” and Kingsley’s “Greek 
Heroes,” and many other books which make the 
heroic and mythical past live with moving des- 
criptions of life, which feed the child’s imagina- 
tion and kindle his spirit. But where is the book 
for children that makes Christ the boy’s hero? 
Where is the book which makes one see him mov- 
ing among the real men and women and children 
of His day, touching the spirits of life,and shaping 
in this actual world a Kingdom of God? There is 
no fresh modern book that a boy can read which 
tells what the Kingdom of God is. He is left to 
suppose that it is heaven, and never dreams that 
it is a kind of life which he is expected to live 
here and now. The sermon on the mount, the 
beatitudes, the parables, the healings, the mar- 
velous conversations, the dramatic days in Jer- 
usalem are all material for the cultivation of the 
ideals of the Kingdom. It can be made as real, 
as interesting, as dramatic as Cesar’s battles or 
as the seige of Troy, but it is not yet so presented. 

We want forthwith three books for the religous 
education of children to inform them with the 
spirit of social service. One on the great Hebrew 
prophet; one on the life and Kingdom of Christ; 
and one on the life and mission of that great hero 
of apostolic Christianity, St. Paul. These prophets, 
at present, have practically no place in religious 
education. They ought to have a commanding 
place. They are among the greatest characters 
and the greatest creators of the race. The world 
has no finer examples of service, no more dramatic 
types of heroic leadership, no nobler instances 
of patriotic devotion to the ideal country. There 
they lie dumb and fallow in their difficult Oriental 
books. They have in them the very stuff for form- 
ing in our youth ideals of service and social de- 
votion, but they wait for the teacher who can put 
them into modern speech and show them in the 
actual setting of their busy, constructive lives. 
—Editorial in the American Friend, by R. M. J. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1909. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING FOR 1909. 

The Executive Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference, which was empowered at Winona 
Lake to arrange for the meeting of the Central 
Committee and the usual conferences held at the 
same time, met on the day of Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting in New York City, Seventh-day, the 30th. 
Invitations were at hand from Canada Friends 
to hold the meetings in Toronto at the time of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting in Sixth month, and 
from New York Friends to hold them within the 
limits of New York Yearly Meeting. Several other 
suggestions were also considered. It was found 
that the time of Genesee Yearly Meeting would 
conflict somewhat with the proposed Summer 
School at Swarthmore. Accordingly it was decided 
that the Advancement Committee should be asked 
to consider the arranging for visits to Canada at 
the time of the Yearly Meeting and for co-operat- 
ing with the Friends there in holding such meet- 
ings and conferences and making such visits to 
the local meetings as way should open for. It was 
the general feeling that the Central Committee 
meetings and conferences should be held in some 
such place as to be a help to some smaller Friend- 
ly center within one of the Eastern Yearly Meet- 
ings. It was finally decided to hold the meetings 
at Glenburnie, a point on Lake George in New 
York. The invitation to this place was very cord- 
ial, and the accommodations are suitable for such 
a gathering. There are within a radius of seventy 
miles a number of small meetings and as many 
more meeting houses in communities which were 
once largely made up of Friends and where 
Friendly activity is welcomed. It is planned to 
make the meeting of the Committee the occasion 
to visit these places and wherever way opens to 
hold local conferences and public meetings. It is 
suggested also that pilgrimages such as the one 
to Virginia two years ago may be organized. The 
country is ideal for such pilgrimages and the field 
is a promising one from the point of view of the 
advancement of Friendly principles. 
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The time of the meetings at Glenburnie is to 
about the 22nd of Eighth month. The arrange- 
ment will probably be somewhat as follows: com- 
mittee meetings and conferences at Glenburnie 
on Fifth and Sixth-days, adjournment to Sara- 
toga, near which we have a meeting, for a confer- 
ence Seventh-day, visiting of the meetings, and 
appointments in unused meeting houses of the 
section on First-day. 

Full announcement of arrangements as to con- 
ferences, pilgrimages and other programs, trans- 
portation rates and routes will be given in due 
time. It is not, however, too soon to have in mind 
what may form a part of the plans of such 
Friends as have a vacation in the summer to plan for. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
The conference of the Association of Friends’ 
Schools to be held in Philadelphia, was by an error 
announced last week to be on the 2nd. The cor- 
rect date is Seventh-day, the 27th. For full pro- 
gram of the meeting see last week’s issue. 


WHY NOT ENLARGE THE NAVY. 

[The following appeal has been sent out by the Peace 
Association of Friends (of the other branch) along with 
a folder, giving “Thirty Reasons Why Our Navy Should 
not be Enlarged,” copies of which, no doubt, may be had 
by addressing the Secretary at 20 S. 12th St.] 

The naval appropriation bills are now before 
the Senate and will be acted on within the next 
week or two. There is a strong group in the Sen- 
ate opposed to naval increase on patriotic grounds, 
basing their opposition upon historic, diplomatic 
and economic considerations, and their hands 
should be strengthened by an immediate expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

A number of strong appeals and memorials 
have already been sent to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the country. 

In Philadelphia petitions are being signed by 
ministers of different religious denominations, the 
Presbyterian ministers having taken action first. 
It is hoped that Philadelphia may not be an un- 
worthy second to Boston in this work. Many 
business men of Boston have protested against the 
increase of our navy, and a petition has been for- 
warded to Washington signed by 224 of the lead- 
ing clergymen of that city. 

Significant of the awakened interest of the 
Church in this question is the series of resolutions 


| adopted by the Federal Council recently held in 


Philadelphia. This was a strong statement of the 
Christian position on war and contained a resolu- 


| tion against naval expansion. 
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We bespeak your influence against this reac- 
tionary policy, so contrary to the spirit of prog- 
ress. It is not too late to bring influence to bear 
upon the Senate, though the House has already 
voted on the bill. 

JOHN B. GARRETT, President. 

STANLEY R. YARNALL, Vice-President. 

H. W. CapBury, Secretary. 

ALFRED G. SCATTERGOOD, Treasurer. 
The Phila. Peace Association of Friends. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Registrations for the Summer School at Swarth- 
more are being made nearly every day. An inter- 
esting thing about it is the fact that nearly all 
who have signified their desire to attend, are per- 
sons who were not present at George School in 
1907. = 

The date for closing published last week was 
wrong. The school will close at noon on the 28th 
of Sixth month, and open the evening of the 14th. 

Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia, will receive registrations, or answer in- 
quiries. 


MONEY NEEDED FOR PROBATION WORK. 

Very little response was made by Friends to the 
appeal of the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee (Section for Work Among Women and 
Children) for funds with which to meet the ex- 
penses of maintaining a probation officer in con- 
nection with the Juvenile Court in this city. It 
was the hope of the Committee that this year the 
money might be secured without going to the ex- 
pense of sending out appeals by letter, as was 
done last year. For this reason the appeal has 
been made through the columns of the IJntelli- 
gencer. Members of the Committee feel that the 
work we are doing in co-operating with Friends 
of the other branch in helping to maintain the 
Juvenile Court and Probation Association is with- 
out question one of the most hopeful lines of phil- 
onthropic activity in which we are engaged. In 
this work we are taking a hand in the 
important movements to give children their 
rights in society, and in connection with their 
delinquencies to remove from them the stig- 
ma and treatment of criminals. The Com- 
mittee will be grateful for a subscription from 
every Friend who subscribed to this work last 
year and from as many others who may feel in- 
terested. Money should be sent, in any amount 
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THE SWARTHMORE STUDENTS’ POINT OF 
VIEW AS TO TEACHER TRAINING. 

[From The Phoenix, the monthly paper of the students 
of Swarthmore College.] 

1. School authorities find it difficult to procure 
trained teachers who are Friends or who have 
been trained under Friendly influences. This need 
can be provided for through a thorough and prac- 
tical training department at our college. 

2. Swarthmore students who desire positions 
as teachers find it very difficult to compete with 
Normal School graduates who have had the train- 
ing. 

3. Seventy-five students of Swarthmore are 
now preparing to become teachers, and adequate 
courses are not available. 

4. Practically all of the better colleges and 
uriversities in the United States either have de- 
partments for the training of teachers or are go- 
ing to organize them during the coming year. 
Five educational institutions have written to 
Swarthmore during the past three weeks asking 
for suggestions in regard to organizing similar 
courses. 

5. Can Swarthmore afford to lag behind when 
nearly one-fourth of her students are taking the 
short, inadequate courses which are being offered 
through the efforts of the Yearly Meetings, 
and when about one-fourth of all the graduates 
are teaching and a large number of others have 
had teaching experience? 

6. Of the great number of the graduates now 
teaching, nearly all have expressed a concern for 
such a department at Swarthmore. 

7. The State of Pennsylvania proposes to pass 
a law during the coming winter which will quali- 
fy college graduates, who have had special train- 
ing, to teach in any school of the state without ex- 
amination. Swarthmore cannot 
quirement. 


meet this re- 


8. These courses will materially increase the 
earning capacity of every Swarthmore graduate 
who proposes to teach. 

9. The work in this department is vital; it 
touches life and is far reaching in its influences. 

10. The aim of education is character build- 
ing. If our teachers can be trained under Friendly 
influences they will bring into the schoolroom the 
moral and religious atmosphere which is so essen- 
tial in a child’s education. 


> 


MAY WE NOT HAVE YOUR ASSISTANCE 


convenient, as quickly as possible to Mary H. | AND SUGGESTIONS? 


Kirby, 4926 Cedar Avenue. 





THE ALUMNI EDUCATIONAL CoM. 
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While we praise the development and the 
strengthening of the various departments we 
must not forget the newest one, the one still in its 
infancy. We are pleased to see the department 
of education growing, for in a college like Swarth- 
more there is vital need of a teachers’ training 
course. School Boards cannot be blamed for pre- 
ferring normal school graduates to those from a 
college where no special training course is pro- 
vided. Under these conditions, how many 
teachers can afford to spend four years at college 
before taking their special training which in these 
days is essential? Every one realizes the advan- 
tages of a broad education. Such an education 
can be found at Swarthmore. 

By the time the new department has gained, 
through the financial backing of its friends, an 
endowed professorship, and stands on equal foot- 
ing with the other departments, the conditions will 
be ideal and the college influence increased in- 
finitely —Editorial Comment in The Phoeniz. 


THE VISITS OF JOHN ASHWORTH. 

[Extract from a letter of John Ashworth to a Friend. 
Delayed in publication owing to the miscarriage of a copy 
sent to the Jntelligencer immediately upon its receipt.] 

I have accomplished my journeys in Canada and 
the United States with a sense of satisfaction, al- 
though it was impossible to do all that one would 
have desired within the time at my disposal. 

I met with the few Friends residing at Mon- 
treal, both Sections of Friends, during my two 
sojourns in Toronto—also paid several family 
visits, had a joint meeting at Newmarket and in- 
spected the site of Pickering College, which is 
now well advanced—so far as the super-structure 
is concerned. 

While in Winnepeg I attended a Meeting with 
the few Friends residing there, also had a social 
opportunity with them. William Kennedy and his 
family have moved near to Calgary, where he is 
endeavoring to form a Friends’ Colony. 

I met Friends in Victoria, British Columbia, 
both socially and individually: they arranged a 
special Meeting for my convenience. 

Unfortunately the Friends at Montreal and Vic- 
toria have no suitable place for holding their re- 
spective Meetings, which is very discouraging. 
The Friends in Victoria are discussing the ad- 
visability of building a Meeting House, which I 
did not encourage at present, on account of the 
smallness of their numbers, but advised them to 
find a more suitable room for their gatherings, 
nearer the centre of the city than where they now 
meet on First-days. 


| that I was unable to visit them. 


| Street. 





At all these places I read the Yearly Meeting’s 


| Address to all bearing the name of Friends; it 


was well received, especially by the Section with 
whom we do not correspond. They sent a copy 


| of it to the press, so that it appeared in one of the 


Toronto daily papers. 

The isolated Friends whose names I had given 
me before leaving England were at such distances 
I sent a copy of 
the address to each but never received an acknowl- 
edgement from any of them, so cannot say 
whether it appealed to them in any way or not. 

My daughter accompanied me on these visits 


| and had as hearty a reception as myself. 


We attended the Conference of the Hicksite 
body at Winona Lake, Indiana: there were present 
—by invitation—several delegates from the evan- 
gelical Friends with whom London Yearly Meet- 
ing corresponds, and we were all well received, 
having acceptable service at the Conference. 

The churches in Warsaw, a few miles from 
Winona Lake, invited friends to occupy their pul- 
pits on First-day morning and evening, and were 
well received. 

It was very noticeable the large number of 
young Friends who attended the Conference; and 
in addition to the devotional meetings every morn- 
ing, the young Friends held extra meetings for 
themselves. There was in evidence during the 
whole of the sittings a high spiritual tone, and the 
Lord’s presence was manifest throughout all the 
gatherings. 

In addition to these meetings I attended the 
Purchase Quarterly Meetings at Chappaqua of 
both the Hicksite and Orthodox Friends on separ- 
ate days, a joint meeting at Purchase and the 
meetings of both sections in New York, Matine- 
cock, Westbury, and Friends’ Academy, at Locust 
Valley, L. I., also paying family visits at all of 
these. I read the address and had great oppor- 
tunities of extending the spirit of brotherhood and 
fellowship amongst Friends generally. 

My time was now so near its close I was not 
able to get to Boston, but managed two days at 
Philadeplhia, where I attended the Hicksite 
Monthly Meetings in Race Street and Green 
At the former my credentials were read 
and they gave me the opportunity of reading the 
message, after which most appreciative expres- 
sions were made in reference to it. Many Friends 
felt quite impressed with the importance and far- 
reaching effect of the message. 

This visit was reported in the North American, 


| a daily paper of Philadelphia along with a copy 
| of the message. 


One morning my daughter and self spent some 
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time in visiting and going over Swarthmore Col- 
lege and grounds, which we much enjoyed. 

We wish to put on record our deep gratitude 
for all the kindness we have received and our 
great appreciation of the hospitality shown us 
during the time we were amongst Friends: in all 
we paid 56 visits to meetings and families. 

After these visits I returned home, feeling my 
message had been well received and that all sec- 
tions of Friends were earnestly seeking after 
Truth. I long that a better knowledge of each 
other, and a closer fellowship one with another, on 
both sides of the ocean, may unite and strengthen 
us in working for the spread of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom and that God’s blessing may rest upon 
all sections of the Society. 

JOHN ASHWORTH. 

Manchester, 11th of 12th Mo., ’08. 


LYDIA WILSON, OF WENONA, ILL. 

Lydia Austin, daughter of John Mcllvaine and 
Anna Sinclair Foulke, was born in Cincinnati, O., 
Sixth month 27, 1837. When three years of age 
her parents moved to Montgomery County, Pa. 
She received her education in John Jackson’s 
school at Sharon, Pa. In 1862, during a visit to 
Philadelphia, she saw a procession of wounded 
soldiers, fresh from the battlefields of Virginia, 
on their way to the hospital. She, with a friend 
that was with her, secured baskets of dainties and 
went to the hospital. Being admiitted they began 
their work among the wounded soldiers. Permis- 
sion having been given, she returned the next day 
and remained three months. 

She was so interested in the work and the 
number of wounded increased so rapidly that she 
offered her services as nurse to Dorothy L. Dix. 
Her offer was declined as she was ten years 
younger than the required age, which was thirty- 
five. But Dr. Cadman, a friend of the family, 
was in charge of a hospital in Baltimore where 
she was accepted and remained two years. 

She then joined the Christian Commission 
under Anna Whittenmyre and was sent to Chat- 
tanooga. Here her duties were manifold and try- 
ing as the wounded in great numbers were sent 
back by Sherman as he fought his way to Atlanta. 

The scarcity of suitable food and water caused 
much sickness and she finally succumbed to ty- 
phoid fever. When able she was sent home and 
at the expiration of her furlough she was sent to 
the Finley Hospital at Washington where she re- 
mained till the close of the war. 

Here she witnessed the grand review, when our 
victorious boys returned to the northland and, 
scattering to their various homes, took up again 
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the pursuits of peace. Here she was during the 
climax of the great tragedy of the sixties, the 
slaying of our beloved Lincoln. 

Her ministry of love in the hospital being 
finished she found a welcome awaiting her in the 
home of her brother, Edward Foulke, at Maroa, 
Ill. Here she continued to be a cheerful and help- 
ful inmate until her marriage, beloved almost as 
a mother by the little ones in this home and ever 
holding their warmest affection to the day of her 
death. November 11, 1881, she was married to 
David Wilson, of Wenona, and lived for a number 
of years on the home farm near Evans. In 1889 
they moved to Wenona and for twenty years have 
been known and beloved by the entire community. 

Mrs. Wilson’s sudden death the night of Jan- 
uary 14th, was a great shock to all and yet her 
peaceful face told of no suffering. 

The funeral was largely attended. Among those 
from a distance were Thomas Wilson and family, 
of Corning, Ia.; Mary G. Smith, of Hoopeston, 
Ill.; Oliver Wilson and wife, of Peoria, Ill.; Wil- 
ington Foulke, of Maroa, Ill.; Carrie Foulke, of 
Springfield, Ill.; Edward Coale, Elizabeth Coale 
and Werner Coale, of Holder (Benjaminville) 
Ill. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
was held on First month 25th inst. at London 
Grove. There was quite a large number present 
and those from a distance who spoke were Isaac 
Wilson, Elizabeth Powell Bond and Dr. Joseph 
Swain. The sending out of post card notifica- 
tions of the meetings was authorized to be con- 
tinued as also several items arranged for, relative 
to the increased attendance, comfort and welfare 
of members and guests. 

A number of post cards to be sent to Harris- 
burg, asking for a local option law were signed by 
voters present. 

A resolution asking our representatives to do 
all in their power toward passing a State local 
option law was adopted and directed to be sent to 
our Representatives at Harrisburg. Augustus 
Brosius and Ella Broomell acted as clerk and 
assistant clerk of the business meeting. 

An afternoon meeting on education was held 
in connection with the Quarterly Meeting. The 
clerk, Edward A. Pennock, opened the meeting 
and introduced Dr. Joseph Swain, President 
of Swarthmore College, who spoke on “The Value 
of a Higher Education.” 

He said in part, “True education is the har- 
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monious development and use of all our powers 
in a life of service. Education is threefold: edu- 
cation of the body, intellect and character. 
things being equal, those who have the best bodies 
can be of the greatest use in the world. The ideal 
all nor the man all 
muscle, but the golden mean between these two. 


is neither the man brains 


Nothing does so much for the development of the | 


child as the school.” 

Dr 
opportunities and power of the college man to 
attain political eminence also the great number 
of successful business men who are collegians. 


Swain statistically proved the increased 


In regard to its value in character building, we 
are a democratic people and no democracy comes 
to its highest point of perfection that is not based 
on education. 

Dean Emeritus of Swarthmore College, Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, spoke of Swarthmore as a vital 
growing college and made a strong plea for help 
in establishing a chair of Pedagogy at Swarth- 
more. 

She said in the last ten years 66 per cent. of 
the men graduates have made, going out from a 
splendily equipped engineering department, en- 
gineers, and also 66 per cent. of the women grad- 
uates, teachers; but not until very late years has 
there been any means of training teachers. As 
the engineer needs practice in his work, so does 
the teacher who has greatly felt the lack of this 
training at Swarthmore. 

A college is built for permanence and all time, 
so the money entrusted to it goes on and on bene- 
fiting human souls. 

Edward B. Rawson, Principal of the Friends’ 
Seminary, New York, spoke on “Work for a So- 
ciety That Believes it Has a Future.” He said we 
were organized for the purpose of helping each 
other free the soul of man from human control 
and to make it subject to a higher power. 

Not being free to-day from the slavery of tradi- 
tion, race prejudice, etc., the church ought to be 
the most powerful instrument for the benefit of 
man and, though it touches us more than many, 
there is a great mass of people not touched by it 
at all. Home, the most powerful and important 
institution with the school of almost equal in- 
fluence, each reacting on the other, are together 
more important than Church, State, press, etc., 
put together. There is great need for reforma- 
tion of the home and school. 

There are two great movements to-day; one 
for the oxtension of industrial training and the 
second that our boys and girls be educated 
morally and spiritually. 


Other | 
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Education is worse 
rightly directed. 

We of the Society of Friends, having turned 
our faces against creeds, sectarianism, etc., are in 
a position to solve this question of a better edu- 
cation of the youth of this country through prop- 
erly trained teachers. 

Swarthmore, because it would take more money 
and effort to do it elsewhere, on account of its 
Friendly moral atmosphere being the nearest to 
the ideal Friends’ college seems the best place for 
this chair of Pedagogy. 


than ignorance when not 


M. H. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 
CONFERENCE AT GERMANTOWN. 


The Fourth Conference under the care of the 
sub-committee on Temperance of the Philan- 
thropic Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, was held in Friends’ Meeting-house at 
Germantown on the afternoon of the 24th. 

The subject was ably presented by Henry W. 
Wilbur to a deeply interested audience. He 


showed most convincingly the need of such con- 
ferences as these, to stimulate thought on the 
necessity of united effort in battling this great 


evil, and arousing our own members, as well as 
others, from the lethargy into which so many have 
fallen, taking the ground that it is for the Chris- 
tian people of all denominations to bring their 
united consciences to their duties as citizens, and 
not be content in the assumption that because we 
are measurably or entirely clear of the use of 
liquor ourselves, that we have no duties to others 
who need our services in crushing out the entire 
saloon influence. We must keep the subject per- 
sistently before the people, and we have got to 
learn to pull together and work with a united 
front, if we expect to accomplish the desired end. 
The logic is all on one side, and things are work- 
ing one way. There is lots of temperance senti- 
ment lying around loose, but to get any power 
out of it we must organize it and the way to or- 
ganize it successfully is by the use of the ballot. 
The discussion following was participated in by 
Prof. Batchelder, Chas. F. Jenkins, William 
Hageman and Michael Fanning, and the occasion 
was considered one of encouragement and profit. 
Wayne, Pa. JOSEPH FLOWERS. 


After darkness comes the light; after winter the 
spring; out of death life arises. 
—Francis d’ Assisi. 
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THE BIG NAVY CONTAGIOUS. 
Sefiora de Costa, of Buenos Ayres, the devoted 
apostle of peace, to whose earnest efforts was due 
the erection of the impressive “Christ of the 
Andes,” the great peace statue on the high pass 
between Chili and Argentina, writes to a friend 
in Boston of the deep concern felt by the workers 
for international progress in South America over 
the sudden outburst there of the passion for big 
navies. Speaking for her own Argentina she says, 
“There is absolutely no need of it’; and she added 
sadly and reproachfully: “It is a shame that this 
great United States should have sent that flotilla 
around the world to stir up the military spirit.” 
This is something that the Congress and people 
of the United States must ponder upon when they 
are asked, as they surely will be, to make more 
costly, unnecessary and mischievous additions to 
the present spectacular and un-American navy. 
—Unity. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 


LINCOLN’S BIRTH. 


One hundred fitful years have come and gone 

Since, at the nation’s call, this son was born. 

Not as are born the multitude of men, 

To but a little span of troubled life 

That slips into the mighty sea of sleep 

And is forgotten for all time to come. 

A child of Destiny, he came fore-doomed 

To toil, to serve, to suffer and to die, 

That from his clay a deathless name should rise 

To intercede for liberty and truth 

With all the generations yet to be. 

His cradle with no purple robes was decked, 

And no one rang the joy-bells at his birth. 

But round his flag-draped bier a nation wept 

To do him homage with its broken heart, 

And from ten thousand spires the sobbing bells 

Proclaimed the passing of a royal soul 

One who had wrought in quietness and strength 

*Till all his task was done, for in himself 

An ever more exalted manhood rose 

To bless his people and to crown his life. 
Bristol, Pa. ELMA C. WILDMAN. 


BIRTHS. 


MITCHELL.—At Bala, Pa., on First month 26th, 1909, 
to David T. and Pauline M. S. Mitchell, a son, whose name 
is Thomas Scull Mitchell. 


DEATHS. 


ASHELMAN.—On First month 4th, 1909, at her home, 
Benton, Pa., after lingering illness, Mary, wife of Daniel 
Ashelman, in her 55th year, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Millville, Pa., at which place 
her remains were interred. Her husband, three sons and 
four daughters survive. 
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BOYLE.—On Ninth month 15th, 1908, at her home, 
near Burrton, Kansas, Sarah Elizabeth Boyle, daughter 
of the late Edward and Hannah Morris, of Harrisville, 
Ohio, aged 67 years. She was a member of Clear Creek 
(Ill.) Monthly Meeting. 

DOWNING.—At his home in Sugartown, Pa., on Fifth- 
day, First month 21st, 1909, Dr. Henry Miller Downing, 
eldest son of Samuel Rhoads and Mary Goodwin Downing, 
in his 47th year. 

EVES.—Near Millville, 
of paralysis, Joseph E. 


Pa., Twelfth month 17th, 1908, 
Eves, in his 73rd year, a birth- 
right member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

EVES.—Suddenly, at Millville, Pa., Eleventh month 
26th, Henry W., only son of Thos. Ellwood and 
Frances M. Eves (the former deceased), in the 49th year 


1908, 


of his age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Millville, Pa. He principal of 
school at Millville for several years, 


was Friends’ 
then moved to North 
Chelmsford, Mass., where he was teacher of manual train- 
ing in a school for boys near Lowell, Mass. 

KIRK. 
Charles 
14 
Grounds. 


KITCHEN.—At Millville, Pa., First Month 9th, 1909, 
Hannah, wife of Joseph H. 
months and 23 days; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, held at Millville, Pa. Deceased was a daughter 
and Louisa Eves, both deceased. 


In Philadelphia, on First month 25th, 1909, 
Albert Kirk, son of John and Bertha E. Kirk, 
Interment at Haverford Friends’ 


aged months. 


Kitchen, aged 70 years, 8 


of George F. She is sur- 


vived by her husband, one son and two daughters. 


LARKIN.—First month 27th, at Wallingford, Pa., Eliza- 
beth Larkin, aged 83 years. 

LEWIS.—At the home of her son-in-law, in Chester, 
Pa., on First month 23rd, 1909, Sarah A. Lewis, aged 77 
years; an Elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


PARKER.—At the home of his parents, near Rohrs- 
burg, Pa., Eighth month 31st, 1908, Perry Ellsworth 
Parker, aged 28 years, 11 months and 25 days; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa. 


RE ECE.—At Millville, Pa., First month 
6th, 1909, the 74th anniversary of her birth, Anna, widow 
of the late William Reece, an esteemed Elder of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends, held at Millville, Pa. Deceased was 
the last of seven daughters of the late John K. and Sarah 
W. Eves. A brother, Joseph W. Eves, and three children, 
Sarah, Alfred and Helen survive her. 


her home in 


SMITH. —At her home in Loudoun Co., Va., on the morn- 
ing of Eleventh month 4th, 1908, Rachel S. (Irish) Smith, 
age 36 years, wife of J. Walter Smith, and daughter of 
William L. and Mary W. Irish; a member of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Interment in Friends’ 
at Lincoln. 


UNDERWOOD.—First month 17th, 1909, at the home 
of her son-in-law, R. Orlando Way, in Half Moon Town- 
ship, Centre Co., Pa., Susan Underwood, widow of the 
late Jesse Underwood, of Unionville, Centre Co., Pa., in her 
88th year; a member of Centre Monthly Meeting, and dur- 
ing a long period of a very active life an elder. She is 
survived by six sons and one daughter, all of whom were 
at the funeral, her grandsons acting as carriers. Funeral 
services were held at the home of R. Orlando Way, at 10 
a. m., and in Friends’ Meeting House at Unionville, her 
old home, in the afternoon of First month 21st, the latter 


3urying Ground, 
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being attended by a large gathering of relatives and 
friends. At these meetings Joel Borton bore testimony 
to her high character and worth to the meeting and the 
community in which she was a life-long resident. Inter- 
ment in Unionville Cemetery. 

WILLETS.—At his home, Bayside, N. Y., First month 
22nd, 1909, Thomas Seaman Willets, son of the late 
Thomas S. and Rebecca F. Willets, in his 57th year. He 
was a valued member of the community, being active in 
everything that pertained to the advancement of Queens 
Co., and known and loved for his straightforward and 
honorable dealings with all. His beautiful character 
radiated from his home where he leaves a bereaved widow 
and two children. He lived and died at the homestead 
where he was born. He was a member of Flushing Meet- 
ing. 

WILSON.—Suddenly, at her home, in Wenona, IIl., on 
First month 15th, 1909, Lydia Austin Wilson, wife of 
David Wilson, in the 72nd year of her age; a member and 
Elder of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her 
funeral was largely attended, fitting words were spoken 
by Edward Cole and others. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


There is a prospect of an Adult School being started 
by Friends in Victoria [B. C.]. At our last Monthly 
Meeting it was decided to take over the entire responsi- 
bility of the premises where our meetings have been held, 
and of the work carried on there. This change will open 
up the way for a regular First-day morning meeting, and 
the Adult School, as soon as may be. 

—H. Dann in the Friend (Lond.) 


The Sectional Committee of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association will hold a devotional meeting on the 
First-day evening, the 31st, in the Fairhill Meeting House, 
Germantown Avenue and Cambria Street, at 7.45 o’clock. 
This meeting is intended primarily for young people. It 
will be held in the hope that the spirituality of those in 
attendance may be deepened and that the inspiration may 
come for greater service and usefulness. The desire of 
the Committee is that this meeting may be of the genuine 
Friendly type. 


A Friend of Millville, Pa., R. Anna Kester in sending 
us notices of deaths for insertion in the Intelligencer, 
adds, “Eleven members of our Monthly Meeting have 
heard the final call, within less than fourteen months’ 
time. Most of these Friends were regular attenders of 
meeting when health and opportunity permitted, and their 
vacant seats seem to appeal in silent but forceful lan- 
guage. Come occupy.” 


The following verses were read at the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the marriage of Caleb and Keziah R. Wilkins, 
which was celebrated by a large gathering of friends and 
relatives on the 16th of First month: 

“Forty years of earnest effort, 

Forty years of joyous life, 
Two-score years of knowing 

What of peace, and what of strife. 
God has given, God has taken, 

Blest forever be His name, 
Even in your hours of anguish, 

You have trusted just the same. 
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Many a happy year be yours 
If the Father will! 
He has traced the fair design 
He will fill it line by line, 
Working patiently, until 
Your completed lives shall shine 
Glorious in the life Divine.” 


The churches of Philadelphia are forming a federation. 
Rufus M. Jones was one of a committee of seven to draw 
up a plan for co-operation.—American Friend. 


A leading member of one of our smaller yearly meet- 
ings writes as follows: 

“Permit me to make a suggestion in regard to the /n- 
telligencer. I have good unity with its editorials, but 
sometimes feel that too much space is given to clippings 
from papers published by the other branch of Friends. 
We that are remotely situated from the larger meetings of 
our organization of Friends feel more interested in the 
work and topics that are claiming their thought than in 
the activities of the Orthodox body. 

“T am aware that there are some of our members that 
are deeply interested and perhaps making more or less 
effort in the direction of getting the two bodies together, 
which I do not think advisable. With their creed I have 
no controversy. If it is their highest conception of Truth, 
revealed to them by the Author of their being as alone 
sufficient to preserve them from wrong-doing, let them by 
all means retain it. 

“We, I think, have a nobler conception in Immediate 
Divine Revelation, whereby we do not have to go to men 
or books to know God’s will, or the work He would have 
us do. ; 

“Tf there is a blending of our religious exercises together, 
we will be expected to adopt their belief and methods, a 
thing impossible to me. Let us treat them with Chris- 
tian courtesy, and not them alone, but all other religious 
organizations and extend to them that broad Christian 
charity we would have extended to ourselves to worship 
God according to the dictates of our powers of reason and 
of right.” 


Emily Wilbur, of the Neighborhood Guild, has found 
two Friends, one over seventy and one not quite that old, 
in very destitute circumstances (they are Friends in real 
truth, although one lost her membership when she married; 
she is now a widow), the other in moving finds that she 
is no longer considered a member. These women sew 
very neatly, the older one being an expert tailoress and 
dressmaker; they also make gingham aprons, a very nice 
gingham apron with bib and pocket or without for 25 
cents. They have recently had four pieces of gingham 
given them and Emily Wilbur would like to take orders 
for the aprons. She will mail them to people if desired. 
Wont you buy some to help these dear friends keep to- 
gether in their little home the few years they are with us? 
S:unples of the aprons can be seen at the Neighborhood 
Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia. 


On last First-day the Junior Conference of the Girard 
Avenue First-day School, Philadelphia, strongly discour- 
aged the support of the Salvation Army. The objections 
were many and varied, but the army’s unwillingness at all 
times to make an accounting to the public for money col- 
lected and expended, and for the purposes for which it 
was spent, was especially censured. 
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While their work among the poor and degraded does 
meet with some good results, yet the class felt that their 
unwillingness to co-operate with other charities, the low 
grade of their lodging houses, etc., placed them among the 
most ineffectual charitable organizations. 


The third First-day evening meeting, under the care of 
the Membership Committee, will be held in Race Street 
Meeting House, Philadelphia, First-day evening, Second 
month 14th, at 8 o’clock. Henry W. Wilbur will deliver 
the address, the subject of which will be: “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” A general invitation is extended to Friends to 
bring with them to these meetings those interested in 
our principles. ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 

Clerk of Membership Committee. 


PHILADELPHIA YOUNG FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia Young Friends’ 
Association will be held at 140 N. 15th St., Second month 
8th, at 8 p. m. 

Annual reports of officers and committees and a dis- 
cussion of them, election of officers, music, refreshments. 

Come to hear a review of the year’s work and discuss 
plans for next year’s meetings. 

EpNA V. THOMAS, Secretary. 


THE SUFFRAGE MEETING AT RACE ST. 


A Suffrage Meeting under the care of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Sub-committee on Equal Rights will be held in 
the 15th and Race Sts. Meeting House on Second month 
13th, at 2.30 p. m. 

Rachel Foster Avery, the newly-elected President for 
Pennsylvania, succeeding our friend, Lucretia Blanken- 
burg, will address the meeting. 


CALENDAR | 
SECOND MONTH 5TH (6TH-DAY.) 


—Thornbury Y. F. A., at the home 
of Jacob and Katherine Styer. 
SECOND MONTH 6TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
West Chester, Pa., at 10 a. m.; Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 2 | 
p. m. 
—Phila. Quarterly Meeting at Race 
St., Phila., at 1 p. m.; Ministers and | 
Elders, day before, at 3 p. m. 
SECOND MONTH 7TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Alexandria Monthly Meeting (in- 


cluding Washington, D. C.) at Wood- 
lawn, Va. 


Pure 


—At Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa., 
a circular meeting at 3 p. m., under 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 

—Young Friends’ Association of 
Fallowfield, Pa., at the Meeting House. 


—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at the home of Miss 
Annie Griffen, 39 S. Lexington Ave. 
at 11 a. m. 

—At Easton, Md., the Third Haven 
Young Friends’ Association, in the 
Meeting House, preceding meeting for 
worship. 
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PSO PFOAOLTDOW, 


Absolutely 


Lucy E. Anthony, niece of Susan B. Anthony, and 
Secretary to the National President, will give an account 
of the recent Suffragists’ demonstration in London, of 
which she was an eye-witness. 

All who are interested in this branch of our philan- 
thropic work are asked to contribute to the success of the 
meeting by attending and bringing friends. Open to the 
public. SusSAN W. JANNEY, Chairman. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On the evening of First month 23rd, Chas. F. Underhill, 
of New York City, gave his lecture on a series of read- 
ings from Mark Twain. Mr. Underhill has had some 
personal experience with the great humorist and was able 
to present his characteristics in a most interesting man- 
ner. 

The Science Club was entertained on First month 18th 
by Mr. George Vaux, Jr., of Bryn Mawr. The topic of the 
evening was ‘‘Mountain Peaks and Glaciers of the Rock- 
ies,” and several fine stereopticon views were shown, dis- 
playing the peculiar formation and habits of the glaciers. 

The Newtown Century Club held a meeting at George 
School on First month 20th, when Miss Cock, of West 
Chester, lectured on Sicily. She told much of the my- 
thological lore in connection with Sicily, and recited some 
very pretty poetry describing the scenery. 

On First month 30th, the George School basket-ball team 
played the La Salle College team, with a resulting score 
of 21-21, and since La Salle refused to play the game to a 
finish, it was forfeited to George School. 

A private meeting of the Penn Literary Society was 
held First month 30th, when the following program was 
given: Recitation, Lacy Clark; “Gleanings from the 
Penn,” Helen Bassett (editor); Reading, Dexter Forbes; 
Extemporaneous debate: “Resolved, that the boys of 
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Insures wholesome and deli- 
2, cious food for every day 


in every home 


No Phosphates 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


George School should have more privileges than the girls,” 
affirmative, Edward Nichols, Walter Smith; negative, 
Elizabeth Suplee, Mary Maule; Mouth Organ Duet, Harry 
Caldwell, Theodore Chambers; Extemporaneous Speech, 
Wyatt Miller; Reading, Mona Fletcher; Recitation, Paul 
Whipple; Result of Debate, in favor of the affirmative; 
Recitation, Alice Lukens; Mandolin Solo, Edwin Moore. 

The Whittier Literary Society held a private meeting 
with the following program: Piano Solo, Hannah Bassett; 
Recitation, Hannah Wilson; Quartette, Katherine Morrell, 
Madaline Smith, Omar Borton, Chandler Walton; 
leaf,” Herbert Way (editor); Mandolin Solo, Morris 
Price; a Pantomine, Five Whittiers; Quartette, Frances 
Smith, Sterling Nash, William Evans, Charles Kennedy; 
Reading, Lydia Thompson; Violin Solo, Carolyn Hulton; 
with accompanist, Emma Walton. 


“Green- 


The annual Interscholastic debate took place on First 
month 30th between the George School debating team and 
that of Brown Preparatory School at Brown Preparatory 
School, Philadelphia. 
State should be shaped toward the gradual 
abandonment of protective tariff. The George School team 
held the affirmative, and won the debate with great honor. 
This is the second time that George School has come into 
possession of the large silver cup, and the team deserves 
great merit for its fine work. E. D. S., °09. 


The question was—resolved, that 


legislation 


, 


New Garden, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the Meeting House. 

Friends’ Association, Byberry, 
Phila., Pa., in the Meeting House, in 


the afternoon. A Lincoln meeting. 


At Friends’ Home for Children, 
4.11 Aspen St., West Phila., a meeting 
for worship at 3 p. m. 

At Rising Sun, Md., meeting of 
Young Friends’ Association, at 2.30 
p.m. “Life and Labors of Lincoln.” 
Opening Remarks, Edwin R. Buffing- 
ton; Sketch of Lincoln, Belle Haines; 
personal reminiscences of Lincoln’s 
administration, John R. Allen, John 
A. Hunter, J. L. Burkins and Samuel 
Hambleton. 


is 


—Junior Conference at Girard 
Ave., Phila., at 9.45 a. m. General 
topic for the month, “Relief Work;” 
topic for the day, “Care of Defec- 
tives.” 


After-meeting Conference at Race 
St., Phila., at 11.45 a. m. “The Early 
Pauline Epistles.” Discussion 
duced by Helen M. Fogg. 
SECOND MONTH 8TH (2ND-DAY). 

Philadelphia Young Friends’ As- 
sociation in Auditorium of Y. F. A. 
Building, 15th and Cherry Sts. 


2ND MONTH 10TH (4TH-DAY). 
Friends’ Association of New- 
town, Pa., in First-day School Rooms of 


intro- 


the Meeting House in the evening. 


Neich>orhood Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Peace Society at Home 
of John Clarence Lee, 1519 N. Gratz 
St. 


[Second month 6, 1909 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The past week has been a busy one for both pupils and 
teachers here at college. It has been devoted entirely to 
Final Examinations over the Semester’s work. The new 
Semester started Second-day, Second month first. The 
method of registration, used in the fall, was carried out 
again. The heads of all the different departments had 
separate tables in the men’s gymnasium and the students 
registered there Sixth-day afternoon instead 
around to the different class-rooms and buildings. 


of going 
This 
method is a great improvement on the old way, insuring 
greater efficiency and promptness, both for teachers and 
pupils. 

Helen Dilliston, 09, has been very sick for the last two 
weeks. We hope she may have a rapid recovery. 

The college has recently completed the construction of a 
skating pond, so that the students and people of the vil- 
lage may have a safe place to skate upon. The pond is 
situated on the right hand side of Chester Road as you 
come north from the station. It is nearly two acres in 
size and has been covered with good ice twice since its 
completion. A small charge for admission is made and it 
is hoped that thus in time, the money which has been gen- 
erously advanced for its construction will be returned. 

George W. Henrie, ’08, visited the college last First-day, 
First month thirty-first. 


An administrator 


one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 
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